CHAPTER XVIII
" LAUGH AND GROW FAT "

DURING that year 1929, Curtis had been taking things
easier. He could afford to refuse briefs that did not
bring in their 100 guineas in fees. He could put into
practice a rule that he had often commended but seldom
followed; that a leading barrister should only appear in
Court for a jo-guinea fee. Licensing cases provided the
big sums still, but he had not been in the public eye in
big cases as in the great years 1922 or 1924.

His practice had not receded since those great days, save
for a short time after his divorce, but the remark was often
heard: " You don't see Curtis-Bennett's name in the papers
now as you used to do." Yet the fact of the name being
in the papers was by no means a fair representation of the
work he was doing, Curtis used to comment on it himself.
Often a friend would say to him: " You've been busy this
week; Fm seeing your name in the papers every day/'
But after he had gone, Curtis would say: " That's funny,
for this week I seem to have done less work than Fve done
for the last six months. People seem to think that when
my name is not in print, Fm not working/'

But while the approaches made to him to conduct a case
were as frequent as ever, he now learnt the wisdom of
giving his brain a rest as often as he could. His idea of
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